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LIBRARY FACES PROBLEM OF BUDGET VS. SERVICE* 


Paradoxically enough, the University library waxes as it wanes. This is 
merely a euphemistic way of stating the bitter truth that the library has been re-~ 
trogressing even while its collections have been expanding. 


Long before the University celebrates its centennial, the University library 
will have acquired its millionth book. But unabating inflation has taken a heavy 
toll and is still hampering the growth of the library. The cost of books and 
periodicals has risen steadily and the salaries of librarians, though still 
modest, have, of necessity, been adjusted to the 1956 mintage of the U.S. Treas- 
ury. Consequently, the University library is providing less service in 1956 with 
a large budget than it did in 1949 with a small budget, 


Financially, every university library is a bottomless pit; the more money 
poured in, the more money required. If a university library is to flourish, 
there can never be a leveling off in expenditures. As a library grows, the cost 
of maintaining it mounts accordingly. 


This poses an awkward and embarrassing situation both for the librarian and 
the administrators of the university. The librarian must present and defend a 
realistic budget. The university administrators must obtain by legislative ap- 
propriation the funds needed to support an ever expanding library. An earnest li- 
brarian gradually learng that he invariably underestimates his needs, He never 
requests sufficient funds, and, worse still, never receives all that he requests. 
The sky is the limit; there is no such thing as a padded library budget. No 
matter how large the appropriation obtained, it can always be spent judiciously. 


The library staff is so eager to serve that on numerous occasions the library 
allotment has been overspent in an attempt to satisfy special requests of stu- 
dents or faculty. As a consequence, certain necessary services have suffered, 
since the library must balance its budget at the close of every biennium. Many 
reasonable requests have been turned down but always with genuine regret. The li- 
brary staff knows that the library can be effectual only to the extent it serves 
its patrons’ needs. 


The University of Washington library is one of the great research libraries 
of our country. In comparison with other libraries, it holds a position of re- 
spectability but not of superiority. In short, it is a first class library, but 
could and should be in a higher position than it presently enjoys. 


When readers come to the library to discuss the improvement and extension of 
service, and are forestalled by a discourse on the library's financial condition, 
they frequently ask, ‘Who's to blam#t as if a scapegoat can always be found 





*This guest editorial by a prominent Northwest University Librarian points up the 
problem of inadequate library budgets at the University of Washington and re- 
flects the common ailment of American university libraries everywhere. The pro- 
blem is the same at Icaho as the biennial report of the University Librarian 
published elsewhere in this issue will testify. In this day and age which sees 
ever-increasing production of scholarly and scientific publications throughout 
the world and an ever-growing inflation, the problem obviously is becoming a 
serious one indeed and holds grave implications for the future of scholarship, 
particularly for research libraries. 
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among us poor mortals. Is the director of libraries to blame? He could be, but 
who would expect him to testify against himself? ‘How about the University Pre- 
sident and the Board of Regents? It would be convenient to place the blame at 
their door, if it were not that they are known to be genuinely solicitous of the 
library . 


Past biennial allocations reveal their constant concern for the improvement 
of the University library. The library is a big business establishment requiring 
increasingly large allocations of funds — $1,477,548 for the 1955-57 biennium, as 
compared to $1,043,192 for the 1949—51 period. 


The University administration has been more than fair, but fairness is not 
enough in coping with the constantly expanding needs of a large research library. 
Inflation has all but offset the material gains indicated by the successive in- 
crements in allocations during the past few years. Consequently, it is much 
harder to give adequate service in 1956 than it was in 1949. 


Well then, ‘Who is to blame - the Legislature and the Governor?" Admittedly, 
appropriations have certainly never been adequate, but neither have state revenues 
As with the University itself, the support of the University library ultimately 
rests with the citizens of the state. The residents of our state can afford a 
fine University and an outstanding University library. Whether they desire to do 
so is the crucial question. Anyone who doubts these assertions needs only to 
study reports on the gross revenues from pin-ball machines and “one-armed—banditsi! 
For further enlightenment he might read up on the amounts of hard earned cash 
spent on hard liquor or even soda pop. Most parents deplore comic books. Would 
that they deplored also the amount of money squandered on such trash. 


Even when the state revenue situation is properly justified, the University 
library will continue in competition with other essential services for available 
funds. How well it fares will depend largely upon its constituents. So long as 
aman will ‘walk a mile for a Camel but won't walk up one flight of stairs for 
a book, the library will have to beg for every penny of support it receives, and 
its services to its patrons will continue to be inadequate. —- Harry Bauer, 
Director of Libraries, University of Washington. 


GUIDANCE THROUGH THE LIBRARY 


The University Library has been encouraged over the increasing number of 
faculty members who, each year, arrange to bring their classes to the Library for 
a comprehensive tour and lecture on the Library, its resources. This kind of 
joint endeavor between faculty and library not only lends motivation to the edu- 
cational process but reflects the part which both can take in making study mean- 
ingful and library techniques understandable to students, particularly those who 
plan to do advanced work. 


It is of course desirable for all students to become directly acquainted 
with the use of library materials, yet it would be very difficult for the staff 
to take, in small groups, all students in the University on a lecture tour of the 
Library. Perhaps in the new library building, to be organized on divisional 
lines, direct guidance to a larger number of students will be possible. 
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But in the case of some of the upper division students and graduate students 
who perhaps did not learn how to use the library in their earlier undergraduate 
years, a lecture tour of the library is a basic prerequisite for graduate study. 
Too often, unfortunatcly, graduate students undertaking research projects are 
handicapped by reason of unfamiliarity with bibliographic tools and the sources 
of research materials relating to the various disciplines, Every upper division 
or seminar group brought to the Library for direct subject guidance and orien- 
tation - whether Agronomy, Horticulture, Home Economics, Political Science - are 
informed specifically on the bibliographic approach relating to the subject area 
in which their research is to be done. 


It has been gratifying to record the pleased satisfaction and approval of 
the various groups following the termination of these lecture tours. They felt 
that they had derived considerable advantage and were encouraged to feel that 
their research efforts would be more productive. 


Any University professor giving advanced work to upper classmen who are 
planning to go on for higher degrees, or teaching a seminar course to graduate 
students, is invited to contact directly Mr. Charles Webbert of the Library’s 
Reference Section for a lecture-tour appointment. It is suggested that groups be 
kept small, ten to twelve are best, and that, if possible, faculty members arrange 
for lecture tours to be taken after 3 P.M. 


DONOR’S DELIGHT 


Among the various problems which confront a librarian from time to time is 
one of books given to the library. Most library administrators today accept all 
such gifts with the stipulation that they will be permitted to use the books as 
they see fit. However, in the years before such a policy was standard practice, 
many gifts had rather restricting conditions placed upon them. Often the donors 
wanted their books to be kept together as a separate collection and its use re- 
stricted to a certain group of library patrons. This situation was humorously 
pointed out by Edmund Pearson at the time he retired from the New York Public Li- 
brary staff. With a package of gift books he sent the following note. 


“I have given to the Library some twenty or thirty books. I expect no 
special recognition-of the gift. I only stipulate that they should be catalogued 
on gold-edged catalogue cards; have a special bookplate with my picture and name; 
be known henceforth as the Edmund Lester Pearson collection; be kept in a room by 
themselves, and issued to readers by somebody in full cvening dress.“ 








THE LIBRARY IN REVIEW* 
1954-1956 


lee Zimmerman 


It is my privilege to submit this report which presents the problems, and re- 
views the work, of the University Library for the 1954-56 biennium. Since July, 
1948, the University Library has held continuously to its five fixed objectives: 
(1) Increased staff efficiency; (2) Low cost operation; (3) Enlarged collection to 
meet curricular needs; (4) Better public services; and (5) Improved physical fa- 
cilities within the restrictions imposed by the present building. Gradual pro- 
gress has been made throughout this period. The Library is now organized to give 
better and more extensive services; the collection has been partially strengthened 
and some gaps closed; and operating costs are encouragingly low in relation to 
those for other university libraries. In short, the cumulative gains over the 
past few years have been gratifying. 


There were other objectives, however, which were equally significant. They 
were developed with a view to increasing and facilitating the use of library re- 
sources, effecting smoother operations and expanding over-all services. Some of 
them will be reviewed briefly further on in this report. In addition, major 
efforts were expended, the second year of the biennium particularly, upon planning 
the layout of the new library building on divisional lines. This new framework of 
library organization imposes a rather complete service reorientation. Consider- 
able time was therefore given to a study of internal functional relationships and 
arrangements in line with the projection of library services and operations on 4 
divisional basis. 


It can be said that despite the need for a larger operating budget, and an 
expanded collection; a larger staff and higher salaries to retain librarians at 
Idaho; more suitable quarters, as well as others; the Library personnel faced up 
to its numerous challenges realistically, confident that time and a new library 
building will resolve most of them. 


PHYSICAL PLANT 


No marked physical changes or alterations were undertaken during the bien- 
nium since, in the previous eight years, every necessary change and possible im- 
provement, had already been made to relieve our spatial problem. Only one signi- 
ficant improvement was effected. This was the relocation of the loan desk from 
its former position facing the reference desk at the west end of the reading room 
to its present position directly by the entrance to the reading room. In the 
space occupied by the loan desk, seven stack ranges were installed, each range 
comprising three double compartments. A maximum of 7,500 volumes can be shelved 
on these ranges. 


A separate staff entrance to the stacks was provided directly behind the re- 
located loan desk by means of a doorway cut through the plaster wall to connect 





*Report for the 1954-1956 biennium. The statistical section does not include all 
the tables appearing in the original report. Only those of wide, general inter- 
est are included here. 
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with the stairway leading to the ground level. The card catalog was realigned 

and the recreational reading-browsing area was shifted to an alcove on the north 
side of the reading room adjacent to the newly-located loan desk. Time has proven 
these alterations administratively advantageous and efficient, 


It is expected that the new library building now being erected will be com- 
pleted in a little over a year. No further changes of any kind are therefore con- 
templated in our present quarters. 


PERSONNEL 


Five professional library staff members terminated their services with the 
Library during the biennium. Rodney Waldron, Assistant Librarian, Readers’ Ser- 
vices, resigned to accept a library position at Oregon State College; Leonard 
Thorp, Assistant Librarian, Technical Processes, to take a position at Renton, 
Washington; and Mary Brasch, Loan Librarian, to become readers‘ services head at 
Allegheny College. All these resigned late in the summer of 1954. In the summer 
of 1956, Melville Spence resigned to undertake graduate study at the University 
of Illinois and Sam Liao to do advanced work in London. 


The scarcity of librarians is becoming more acute each year. The nation- 
wide shortage is so grim that many libraries, like Idaho, cannot fill all of their 
vacancies. Some library school directors report that in the past year their 
graduates had, on an average, anywhere from 12 to 20 jobs to choose from. The 
Library's large turn-over in personnel can be directly attributed to this shortage 
as well as to our present salary scale. A too rapid turn-over in personnel is a 


matter of grave concern to the Library since continuity is of the highest impor- 
tance. 


The problem of finding and holding competent personnel will be particularly 
acute when we occupy the new building where service needs and demands will multi- 
ply and where better services will be expected. The contemplated operations with- 
in the new building will require librarians not only qualified but who will remain 
long enough to become fully oriented and be able to render service to the Univer- 
sity community. 


BOOK COLLECTION 


Size and Growth 





As of July 1, 1956 the University Library had a total of 146,807 cataloged 
volumes exclusive of the Law Library's holdings of 21,620 volumes. Jointly this 
makes a total of 168,427 volumes. In addition, as the statistics given elsewhere 
show, the documents collection which is classified but not cataloged contains 
524,607 pieces, and the map collection, 59,605 pieces. The documents collection 
comprising federal and state publications is an excellent one of which the Uni- 
versity may well be proud. 


On the other hand, the size and scope of the book collection in relation to 
the curricular and research program leaves something to be desired. Our book and 
periodical collection is relatively small compared not only with the larger re- 
search libraries but with those of other universities located in states with 
limited population and similar tax problems. Several years ago a survey of the 
book holdings of fifteen universities in our category was undertaken. The median 
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holdings for the group collectively were 150,807 volumes and the mean was 169,321. 
Idaho ranked well below both mean and median with a book collection of only 
134,968 and, on the basis of holdings per student, ranked eleventh. 


Use 
—a— 


The effective use of a book collection depends upon its organization and its 
administration. This usually implies a competent personnel who are required to 
keep accurate records, develop good relations with the public, supervise reading 
rooms, book stacks, and train and supervise a constantly changing student person- 
nele There is also the necessity to preserve the unity of the collection and to 
maintain a smoothly, untrammeled flow of library material from stacks to borrow- 
ers and back again. These necessities call for patience, understanding, and con- 
siderable flexibility. They determine the extent and degree by which the collec- 
tion can be made to serve the curricular and research needs of the University. 


For the last two years the Library was without a Loan Librarian to supervise 
these important functions. Nevertheless, it is encouraging to report a continu- 
ously growing use of the Library's collection during the biennium. In fact, a 
gradually rising increase in circulation has been observed for the past five years 
In part this may be attributed to the fact that in the fall of 1950 all under- 
graduates were given unrestricted access to the books in the general collection. 
Also not to be overlooked is a growing faculty trend of placing stronger emphasis 
upon a wider student use of library materials in instruction. 


Increased use has been noted in every category of printed matter. The mater- 
ials in the special collection room, particularly books, have been widely used, 
especially by the Social Science faculty. This also holds for the Idaho State 
documents and for other printed non—book items contained in this collection. News- 
paper use, too, has been growing, particularly the use of newspapers on microfilm 
which required another reader to serve the needs of faculty and students. The 
Government Documents collection, as always, was extensively explored and utilized. 
Total recorded circulation of all library materials, except those in the Law Li- 
brary, was 229,603. This is a gain of 33,182 over the previous bienniun. 


Circulation increases are particularly impressive since, with library prac- 
tice now oriented around the open stack principle, the use of materials within 
the Library cannot be checked or recorded statistically. Consequently the over- 
all total is not reflected in the figure given above. The upward trend in Library 
use can be expected to continue, perhaps precipitously, as enrollments increase, 
as Library-faculty cooperation becomes more closely knit and after the new library 
building is erected. In the new building readers may be expected to exploit the 
enlarged and improved facilities as they have been unable to do in our present in- 
adequate quarters which have imposed a modest and restricted scale of operation. 


Costs and Needs 





It is impossible to have a quality library without a quality book collection. 
The character and quality of the research done on any campus is obviously influ- 
enced by the character and quality of the book collection. As pointed out in pre- 
vious reports, the Library's collection is, on the whole, quite good on the under 
graduate level but is lacking in varying degrees on the graduate level. There is 
&@ compelling need to improve this situation that calls for a widely expanded ac- 
quisitions program. This in turn presupposes an adequate book budgst for the pur- 
pose. 


The University Library requires a considerably larger book budget than it 
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now receives, not only to meet the growing demands of the classroom and research, 
put in order to hold its own. Prices of books and periodicals have increased 
alarmingly the past few years and the cost of binding has risen sharply. In the 
face of thece disheartening facts the Library's income for printed matter declined 
$1,069 between the fiscal years 1949-1950 and 1955-1956. The impact of these de- 
velopments upon the Library!s growth is serious. Obviously a declining income and 
increasing costs influence the volume of printed matter that can be purchased. 
During the fiscal year 1949-1950, for example, the Library purchased 3,170 new 
books, but for the fiscal year 1954-1955, it was able to purchase only 2,583. 


The Library’s book collection has always been small for a university with 
professional schools and has long needed strengthening. In relation to the scho- 
larly and scientific output published today, both in this country and abroad, no 
university with professional schools can afford not to acquire at least the most 
essential of this material at the time it is published. Otherwise, years later, 
it will be out of print or, if obtainable, the asking price may be more than the 
budget can support. A good share of the publications issued today must be ac- 
quired by all university libraries as they appear, first, because the institution 
cannot afford to be without them; and second, because they go out of print shortly 
following publication after which prices rise precipitatively in a competitive 
market. 


On the basis of a careful check of scholarly and scientific books listed in 
the United States Book Quarterly for the years 1947, 1951, and 1955, it was found 
that in the nine-year period, 1947-1955, book prices increased 44%. Between 1951 
and 1955 the increase was 26%. Increases in periodical subscription prices are 
even higher. Using our own subscription list we checked back on our invoices to 
obtain price information on our scholarly journals. It was found that the aver- 
age unit cost per journal was $4.63 in 1947; $5.91 in 1951; and $7.13 in 1955. 

Or, to state it another way, the over-all increase in prices of periodicals in 
1955 over 1951 was 20.5% and for the nine-year period, 1947-1955, it was 75%. 





Another factor that has influenced a decrease in the number of new acquisi- 
tions in recent years is the ever-growing number of new scholarly and scientific 
journals that are appearing annually, many of which are must subscriptions. They 
are essential to the scholar and each year many new ones continue to appear. A 
glance at the World List of Scientific Periodicals, 1900-1950, finds a total list- 
ing of 50,000 titles, and New Serial Titles indicates that 500 new periodicals 
have appeared in the basic sciences annually for the past three years; and for 
agriculture, medicine and technology, four times that many, or 2,000. 








Still another factor is the diversion in recent years of a part of the book 
fund to purchase newspaper files on microfilm. This has added up to a consider- 
able amount and has greatly circumscribed our ability to procure new books. 

Prior to 1949-1950 no newspaper miciofilm was purchased by the Library. Since 
then $7,200 has been spent for this purpose. This large microfilm investment has 
been made to conserve space — not to overlook the University’s obligation to pre- 
serve Idaho newspapers on film. The University is performing a real public ser- 
vice in its efforts to obtain microfilm copies of Idaho papers and, in some cases, 
to defray the entire cost. 


And finally another factor is the money which is being taken from the Li-~ 
brary’s current, operating book funds to subsidize the purchase of expensive ou:- 
of-print files of back periodicals in order to close important gaps. We need to 
obtain many back files of important, basic periodicals to meet the requirements 
o’ the University's current program and to make up for the neglect of previous 
years, especially the depression years, when money was unavailable for the newer 
Periodicals and when some of the Library's subscriptions had tu be canceled. 
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The purchase of this material has been a heavy drain upon the Library's oper 
ating book fund. A separate back file book fund is badly needed solely for ac- 
quiring needed periodical files to close the numerous gaps in the Library’s col- 
lection. Many university libraries have a special fund for such a purpose. These 
funds may range from several thousand dollars a year to as high as $25,000 de- 
pending of course on the university's program and the extent of the existing gaps 
in the library's collection. 


SERVICES TC READERS 


The University Library's personnel has always been motivated by a sincere 
desire to serve its readers well at all times, to facilitate their access to 
books, and to support effectively, within its limitations, the curricular program 
of the University in its varied manifestations. The Library personnel has con- 
sistently held to this concept and in line with it the staff has, during the past 
two-year period, placed special emphasis upon improving practices, developing joint 
faculty-library endeavor and improving and expanding bibliographic services in the 
collective interest. 


Both student instruction and faculty-library cooperation were particularly 
stressed during the biennium. Special effort was made to extend tutorial assis- 
tance to individual students; towards that end the Library staff was given more 
intensive in-service training to facilitate this service. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant and encouraging development has been closer and better faculty-library 
relationships during the biennium. Mutual acceptance by the faculty of the Li- 
brary’s competence and limitations in support of the instructional and research 
programs was attended by a more effectual use of library materials. A few ex- 
amples may serve to illustrate this trend. 


A Library survey bearing on the use of two-hour reserve books was made the 
previous biennium and the findings published in The Bookmark. The findings indi- 
cated that too many books were taken out of general circulation, many of which 
were never used by students when placed on reserve. A subsequent study this 
biennium revealed that fewer books were being placed on reserve but that use per 
title was heavier. Students benefited directly since titles not placed on reserve 
became available for more convenient use during the two-week home loan period. 





Some progress was made towards controlling the difficult situation arising 
from hundreds of freshmen swarming in the Library while preparing the traditional 
library “research paper. Discussion of the problem with the Humanities teaching 
staff at a faculty meeting, as well as individual conferences, effected a better 
coordination of instruction on library use and the matching of library resources 
with assignments. While obviously direct responsibility for such instruction 
rests with the teaching faculty, the Library personnel can play and strives to 
play an actively helpful role. 


There was widespread faculty cognizance of the impediments to instruction 
posed by the failure to students to return overdue books. By means of mimeo- 
graphed lists of overdue books the faculty were kept informed and through their 
intercession with students, the seriousness of the overdue book problem was mini- 
mized and partially controlled. 


Faculty-sponsored student use of the library tours and lectures increased in 
number. Planned primarily for upper classmen and graduate students preparing 
theses, these tours were conducted by the Reference Librarian who also gave brief 
talks on the subject bibliographies and stressed the importance of government 
documents in research. 
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And finally, mention should be made of the very helpful assistance and co- 
operation which the faculty extended the Library in its extensive weeding of ob- 
solete books from library shelves. Many faculty members with full schedules gave 
generously of their time to visit the Library for a critical examination of the 
holdings in their respective fields. 


In the absence for the past two years of a Loan Librarian to supervise and 
carry on, the student reading program suffered accordingly and was operated under 
some difficulties. In order to stimulate interest in their use, book jackets and 
special subject display placards artistically designed and listing titles in the 
alcove, were placed on large bulletin boards. Also, a total of thirty displays 
were shown in the case located in the first floor corridor near the main entrance 
to the Library. Twenty-six were prepared by the Library staff and four by stu- 
dents and faculty. 


The Bookmark, the Library's quarterly, continued to appear and was favorably 
received by faculty mombers who, in response to a Library questionnaire, almost 
unanimously ef*.rmed their growing interest and approval of this publication 
which strives to inform them on bibliographic matters and acquaints them with 
general library problems. A supplement to the Reading List on the Pacific North- 
west, 5th edition, was compiled and issued for the use of students. Compiled and 
issued also was a Bibliography and Union List of Idaho Newspapers, 1862-1955. 








For the first time in five yoars, a complete inventory of the book collection 
was taken during the summer of 1954 which showed a loss of 601 books, a surpris- 
ingly moderate .oss for a Library with open stacks and inadequate exit controls. 
And for the first time in fifty years, an inventory of government documents was 
vndertaken whnicn affirmed the int grity of the collection and the need for only 
...00r corrections of the records. 


To provide much needed space for normal expansion, duplicate government docw 
ments were removed from the shelves and boxed pending occupancy of the new build- 
ing. The Documsnts Serial set con-cining 2>out 12,000 volumes was moved into a 
basement storage room and similarly, in the interests of better accessibility and 
ease in handling, the cuplicate set of U.S. Army maps (50,000), is being removed 
from the stecl cases, protectively wrapped, and placed in storage. This project, 
because of its scope, wiil carry over into the next biennium. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 


There was no technical servic:s head for seven months of the biennium, Sep- 
tember, 1954 through March, 1955 aid, for two months during this period, no docue- 
ments cataloger. Desnite this handicap which tended to slow down the program, 
satisfactory progress wes achieved. 


Special attention was given to the cataloging of approximately 750 periodical 
titles with 250 remaining to be processed. The Library's periodical collection 
had never before becn cataloged but the imminent breakup of the collection along 
divisional lines, and the interfiling of books with periodicals, made this pro- 
ject mandatory. The League of Nations and the United Nations documents have been 
finally cataloged; also the publications of the Intemational Court of Justice 
and the Internavional Labor Office. Some progress has been made in cataloging tle 
large accumulation of Agricultural Experiment Station and Extension Service pub- 
lications. Aoout 500 titles remain to be done. 


The card file for continuation records (Kardex visible 5% x 8’) nas been re- 
vised and brought up-to-date. All United Nations scrials have besn cnivred in 
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this file. Materials reccived as gifts and on exchange have been added. In con- 
nection with recording of serials, an electrically operated rotary file was pur- 
chased and installed. The document data previously recorded on the inadequate 
3" x 5° cards was transferred to 5" x 8" cards especially designed for documents 
by the Library staff, and placed in the rotary file. This transposition of data 
to the larger card resulted in consolidation of information and simplification of 
holding entries. Currently in progress is the transfer of the serials “bound vol- 
umes"* record from 3% x 5% cards to 5 x 8 cards for the rotary file. 


Perhaps the Library's outstanding technical service and development in the 
past two ycars has been its local binding program. Under this program, a period- 
ical can be prepared in the Library in 4 case binding at an average unit cost of 
$1.50 compared with $3.00 from a commercial bindery. A considerable body of li- 
brary materials, particularly older runs of periodicals, has been bound in the 
Library during this period; 7,500 items case-bound and 2,500 pieces, mostly gover 
ment documents, spiral~bound. A backlog of approximately 3,000 periodical vol- 
umes remains to be bound. The case-binding program was, at its inception, one of 
experimentation, but is now on a more secure footing. With only a small invest- 
ment in carpenter's tools, basic materials and one person oriented in the tech- 
niques, considerable advances have been made in refinement of operation. On the 
whole, the project has assumed promising stature although, to be sure, no con- 
clusions on the permanency and durability can be drawn at this time since both at- 
mospheric storage conditions and the extent of use will largely influence the 
final appraisal. 


During the past cight years a considerable backlog of technical work has bem 
reduced and functional operations improved. It is expected that in the next year 
or year and a half pcriod all periodicals will have been cataloged and the bind- 
ing backlog complcted. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARIES 
Acquisitions 
Library Holdings 1954-55 1955-56 Total 


Volumes 5,067 5,255 10,322 
Bound Periodicals 2,877 4,730 7,607 
Theses 87 107 194, 


Volumes in U. of I. Library, July 1, 1956 146,307 
Volumes in Law Library, July 1, 1956... 21,620 
Total Volumes in University Collection . 168, 427 


Total Number Documents, July 1, 1956 . ° 524,607 
Total Number Maps, July 1, 1956 ... 59,605 
Total Number Periodicals Received .. 1,033 
Total Number Newspapers Received .. . 87 
Total Number Microfilm Reels ..... 1,243 
Total Number Microcards ....-+e 971 





Circulation 
Home Use 


- General Books .. 2. « « © « » © o @ @ 

- Reserve Books (overnight) .. + +... 

- Periodicals (overnight and indefinite) 

- Interlibrary Loans . . « » 

- Reference Books 
Total 


Library Use 


~ General Books .. 
~ Reserve Books .. 
- Periodiciis 

- Documents . 

- Theses (U. o2 


no record 
28 , 502 
101,086 
13,320 
623 

no record 


143,531 
229,603 


- Refer2z:ce 
Total . 


Grand Total .. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Expenditures 1954-55 





- Salaries, Professional Staff... . 
- Salaries, Clerical (on appointment) 


- Salaries, Student 


ce ° a e os u c 


- Salaries, Clerical (Irregular Help) 


~ Books 


oc e@ © © @ © © @ © © © &@ © & @ 


- Periodicals, Newspapers, and Indexes 


~ Binding 


oO . - ° o ° + oO 2 e o e ° o 


- Supplies and Other Operating Expenses 


Total University Library 
Operating Expenses . . . « « « « « 


Total Law 


Total Library Operating Expencitures 


Library "xnenditures ... 


Total University Fxpenditures for 
Educational and General Purposes... 


Percent of Library Expenditures to 


Total University Expenditures 


oO ° ° 


° ° a ° ° ° oO ° 


° ° ° ° o . ° ° 


° ° o ° ce oO o ° 


o ° e o ° © . 7 


$ 42,715 
14,469 
5,683 
6,269 
13,538 
9,232 
9,462 
8,736 


110,104 


8, 904, 
119,008 


2,871,527 


elk 


1955-56 


$ 48,303 
15,922 
5,813 
7,048 
12,194 
12,287 
8,393 
9,142 


119,102 
10,092 
129,194 


3,093,694 


4.176 








FORMATICN OF THE COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES INC. 


The Council on Library Resources, Inc., an organization whose purpose is to 
assist in solving the problems of libraries generally and of research libraries 
in particular, was recently formed following its initial meeting in New York at 
which it elected officers and voted to accept a $5,000,000 grant of funds from 
the Ford Foundation to support its initial activities over a five year period. 


Purpose of the Council 


The Council’s purpose is to assist in the solution of the problems of li- 
brarics gencrally, but more especially of the problems of research libraries, by 
conducting or supporting research, demonstrating new techniques and methods, and 
disseminating the results, through grants for these purposes to institutions or 
individuals or in other ways, by coordinating efforts to improve the resources 
and services of libraries, and by improving relations between American and for- 
eign libraries and archives. 


Background of the Council's Establishment 


The situation which led to the formation of the Council may be simply des- 
cribed as one in which libraries, as channels of communication, are threatened 
with being glutted to the point of ineffectiveness by the quantity of the very 
information which they should transmit. For instance, a recent study of the re- 
lationship of legal research to legal literature has concluded that "one can find 
anything if one knows where to look and applies oneself long enough. The trouble 
is that, as things now stand, a lifetime is scarcely long enough.* 


Fremont Rider's prediction may also be recalled: he discovered that research 
libraries have a way of doubling in size every 16 years, and he calculated that, 
in consequence, by the year 2040 the Yale University Library would contain 
200,000,000 volumes on 6,000 miles of shelves, and that its catalog alone would 
occupy 8 acres of space and that it would require a staff of 3,000 catalogers to 
record its intake. Quite apart from the validity of the prediction, users of re- 
search libraries complain that, on the one hand, there is an excess of information 
materials, and on the other, that individual collections are insufficiently com- 
prehensive; that information is not available at the points needed; that subject- 
analysis and indexing are inadequate, subject to cxcessive delays, and unmanage- 
able in any case. 


The cost of litcrature-searching today is enormous. In the United States 
alone it has been estimatéd to cost $300,000,000 a year. 


In addition, it is rapidly becoming less and less possible to conduct re-- 
search profitably away from the largest collections of material; while at the 
same time the university libraries tend to become research libraries for the fa- 
culty and to lose their effectiveness in undergraduate education. 


The basic problem which libraries face is a very old one: it is the increase 


of publications at a rate beyond their technical abilities or man-power with 
which to cope. But especially in recent years it has become obvious that pub- 
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lications and sources of information are increasing at an ever-accelerating rate, 
while the reader—demands upon these data are also multiplying rapidly with the 
increasing intensity, variety and urgency of research, and with expanding inter- 
est in the United States in the affairs of other parts of the world. 


For example, for the ll4-year period 1800 - 1914, the Royal Society of Lon- 
don listed only 1,555 scientific periodicals in its Catalogue of Scientific Pa- 
pers, while for the much shorter period 1900 - 1950, the World List of Scientific 
Periodicals lists approximately 50,000 periodicals. 








Similarly, in 1910, Chemical Abstracts listed less than 15,000 articles in 
Chemistry, while in 1955, it listed more than 70,000; there was an increase of 
275% in the number of articles in the decade 1945 ~ 1955 alone. 





Again, in 1880, there was approximately 860 medical journals producing ap- 
proximately 20,000 articles a year; now there are approximately 7,000 medical 
periodicals producing approximately 175,000 articles per year. 


In 1940 the “unpublished scientific report" was practically unknown; today 
these important research documents appear at a rate of approximately 1,000,000 a 
year. 


For more than a century, libraries in this country have attempted to meet 
these increasingly developing problems by cooperative effort, by the use of 
mechanical devices, and in other ways. Cooperative or central cataloging became 
a principal objective of the American Library Association when it was founded in 
1876, and was finally achieved in 1901 with the Library of Congress as the cen- 
tral source of catalog cards. Similarly, the ALA adopted in 1876 as its first 
project the cooperative development of an index to periodicals. This project was 
a principal step in a development from which the United States now possesses out- 
standing excellent indexes to periodical literature. Such cooperative enter- 
prises between libraries are now very numerc'ls. They cover such activities as 
book-purchasing, cataloging, warehousing, lending, indexing, microfilming, the 


maintenance of bibliographical centers, the compilation and publication of union 
catalogs, etc. 


The so-called Farmington Plan is, for example, a cooperative arrangement by 
which American research libraries attempt to assure the acquisition and availa- 
bility of important foreign books without unnecessary duplication. 


As another example, the Midwest Inter-Library or Center in Chicago is a 
cooperative storage library where a number of Midwest libraries deposit less-used 
books to be held for common use. 


The National Union Catalog at the Library of Congress in Washington is a 
register of copies of the millions of different books held by principal research 
libraries throughout the United States and Canada. 


But neither cooperative arrangements nor technological applications have 
been sufficient to make it possible for the research libraries to keep abreast of 
the rising flood of publications and the increasingly intensive demands of users. 
Meanwhile, however, there is a strong feeling on the part of many users of re- 
search libraries and many observers of the situation that a concerted attack upon 
the problems making use of the full resources of modern science - including the 
techniques of microfacsimile and tele-communication, the “giant brains" of the 
modern computor systems, modern developments in printing and duplications, mech- 


anical translation, and various devices for mechanizing the processes of infor- 
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mation storage and retrieval - might produce very rewarding results for both li- 
braries and their users, 


Application of Initial Grant of Funds 


The Council plans to concentrate initially upon seeking solutions to the pro- 
blems of research libraries through the following: 


Development of applications of scientific techniques and mechanisms to li- 
brary procedures, with a view to improving the utilization of available library 
resources, expediting and otherwise improving service, providing more effective 
use Of space and staff, and reducing costs. 





Extension of inter-library cooperation in selectivity, specialization, shar- 
ing responsibilities, contributing to common resources, etc. 





Promotion of developments to enable libraries of educational institutions to 
give better attention to the needs both of research and undergraduate education. 





Promotion of liaison and cooperation with foreign libraries and archives to 
the end of assisting scholarship through the free international availability of 
library resources, and of contributing to the improvement of library services and 
the reduction of library costs (e.g., through international standardization of 
library procedures). 





Five Chief Categories of Expenditure 


Planning, including normal program planning, evaluation of procedures and 
techniques developed in other fields which have application for library problems, 
re-evaluation of library procedures and methods for improvement. Activity in this 
area will include both grant-making and direct operations. 


Development, including projects designed to obtain particular devices and 
procedures which have been identified through planning, as required to multiply 
and improve library resources and facilities; filling identifiable gaps; extending 
the capabilities and specific applications of existing instruments and procedures. 
Activity in this area will be largely grant-—making. 





Coordination, including leadership and integration of the movement to im- 
prove library resources and services, elimination of duplication in research and 
demonstration, joint dissemination of information and results, promotion of liason 
and cooperation with foreign libraries and archives. Activities in this category 
will include both grant-making and direct operations. 





Administrative and professional functions, including both normal operating 
expenditures, salaries of professional staff members, the use of consultants, etc. 





In the identification of the problems of libraries with a view to making a 
concerted attack upon them, the Council proposes to institute certain investi- 
gations, whether with its own staff or under grant or contract, and to call, in 
addition, upon the advice of advisory committees of librarians, reinforced by 
specialists in scientific and other applications who may be able to suggest fruit- 
ful avenues of research toward the solution of particular problems. 
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BEHIND THE STACKS 





NEW BOOK ON HARRY ORCHARD AND IDAHO*S EARLY MINING VIOLENCE 


Stewart Holbrook sheds new light on the violent early days of Idaho mining 
in a recent book, The Rocky Mountain Revolution. Beginning March 31, 1899, Harry 
Orchard (né Horsley) initiated a seven-year career dedicated to lethal violence, 
diffusing his talent over the mining areas of Idaho and Colorado - a career cli- 
maxed with his bomb-murder of Idaho’s Governor Frank Steunenberg in 1905. Much 
material on Orchard's later religious enthusiasms is included. This is a fine 
contribution to the social history of the period and should be of special interest 
to those working in this field. Now available in the Library. 





HEAVY MAP USE INCREASES NEED FOR MORE FINDING KEYS 


It may not be generally known that the Library has over 60,000 maps as well 
as a number of atlases. Use of maps has increased significantly over the past 
few years - not only by social science students but also by students of the 
sciences and technology. This has pointed up the need for additional library 
keys to the data recorded on maps. A special descriptive catalog card has been 
designed in collaboration with interested faculty members. Printer's proof on a 
trial order is expected soon and an order for several thousand cards will then be 
placed. The form will be tested by actual use and if found satisfactory will be 
used for fuller map cataloging than is now possible by the much more expensive 
standard cataloging practise. The card is essentially a checklist of significant 
data commonly recorded on maps. It will supplement several keys to maps already 
available in the Library. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITIES 


Thirty-eight Government agencies spend more than two billion dollars a year 
and directly employ 130,000 scientists. The range and growth of scientific re- 
search activities by Federal departments and agencies is described in Organi- 
zation of the Federal Government for Scientific Activities by Alan T. Waterman. 
This report is available at the Reference Desk, first floor, Library. Copies may 
be purchased from the Government Printing Office for $1.75. 





SHORT STORY INDEX 


The latest supplement to the Short Story Index has just been received. 9575 
stories from 549 collections that were published from 1950 to 1954 are indexed in 
this new volume. 





FROM THE REFERENCE SHELF 


The Interpreter’s Bible is now in the reference collection. This 12 volume 
set (index in preparation) contains a comprehensive commentary on the entire 
Bible. An introduction outlining the contents precedes each biblical book. Also 
numerous maps depicting the biblical settings are included. 
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GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS EXHIBITS 


A series of exhibits of U.S. Government Documents is teing displayed in the 
case at the entrance to the Library. The series is designed to include selections 
from the following categories of material: Subject Bibliographies and Abstracts; 
Statistics; Monographs and Journals. The purpose is to demonstrate the resources 
which the Federai Government makes available to everyone. A mimeographed guide 
“How to Find a U.S. Government Document" has been prepared to assist users. It is 
available at the Reference Desk. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST MATERIALS 


A new quarterly publication The Pacific Northwesterner has appeared recently. 
Articles dealing with the history of Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Montana and Wyom- 


ing will be the contents of this new publication which will be shelved in the Li- 
brary's Northwest Room. 





HELP YOURSELF TO A GOOD RESEARCH PAPER 


A permanent display has been set up along the window ledge beyond the reading 
alcove of the Library. The display is intended to aid students in their use of 
the Library. Included are the following aids to research: 


l. Two sets of catalog cards to illustrate the many different ways by which a 
given title may be found. 

2. Sample indexes to periodical literature; e.g., Readers Guide, Education In- 
dex, Industrial Arts Index, International Index to Periodical Literature, 
Public Affairs Information Service Bulletin, etc. 

Subject bibliographies; e.g., Bibliography of Agriculture, Writings in Ameri- 
History, Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature, Biography Index, 
International Bibliography of Economics, Agriculture Index, etc. 

Abstracts; e.g., Chemical Abstracts, Science Abstracts, International Politi- 
cal Science Abstracts, Sociological Abstracts, etc. 

Public Documents; e.g., Monthly Catalog, Monthly Checklist of State Publi- 
cations. 

Ready reference materials; e.g., Statesman's Yearbook, Statistical Abstract 
of the U.S., International Yearbook and Statesman’s Who's Who, and encyclo- 
pedias. 



































ART SERIES 


Two outstanding series of books on painting which should appeal to specialist 
and layman alike are Great Centuries of Painting and Painting, Colour, History. 
Beth are in progress now and the Library has a number of volumes from each series. 
fach is being published by Albert Skira, Geneva, Switzerland, whose work as a 
rroducer of finely illustrated art books is unexcelled among publishers today. 
the former develops the history of painting by period; the latter treats of the 
great schools of painting and the chief art movements, past and present. Both 
are profusely illustrated with magnificent color plates; the text of each volume 
is in English. The illustrations and text have been arranged and prepared to 
appeal to the great mass of people who love art and are becoming more and more 
conscious of it, but who lack the knowledge to appreciate it. However, these 
series are not by any means to be limited to the uninstructed laymen alone, but 
all who love art can enjoy and profit from them. 
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ON DEGREES AND COLLEGE EDUCATION 


According to a report by the Commission on Human Resources and Advanced 

. Training, about 65% of the “capable? children of an examined age group will not 
complete college. Nearly half of the students with AGCT (Army General Classifi- 
cation Test) scores of 118 or above (college graduates score an average of 120), 
and who graduate from high school, fail to enter college. 9% of the "capable 
young people” who enter college do not finish. If an AGCT score of 130 is used 
to signify Ph.D. ability, about 53% of the examined group will enter college, 46% 
will finish, but only 1.7% will obtain Fh.D. degrees. 


Although there has been an increase of bachelor's degrees granted in science 
and engineering (16.8% of bachelor’s degrees in 1901-05 and 22.4% in 1951-53) 
there has been a decline in bachelor’s degrees in the natural sciences from 13.3% 
in the earlier period to 9.8% in 1951-53. Degrees in agriculture increased from 
.2% to 3%, and those in engineering increased from 3.3% to 9.6%. In each of the 
natural science fields there has been a decline. There has also been a decline 
in the other physical sciences from 3.7% to 2.3%. Earth sciences declined from 
1.1% to .9%, and the biological sciences declined from 4.8% to 4.5%. 


Related to these trends and partly reflecting them is a decline in the pro- 
duction of doctoral degrees in the natural sciences from 44.2% of those granted 
in 1911-15 to 36.9% in 1951-53. Those granted in agriculture increased from 1.5% 
to 5.4% while those in engineering increased from .4% to 6.7%. These trends in- 
dicate 4 decline of productivity in basic research and development, and a gain -n 
the more commercialized branches of scientific work. 


WANT TO CHECK ANY CF THESE OUT? 


The Midwest Interlibrary Center, located in Chicago, is a depository for 
thousands of littk-used books, periodicals, newspapers, etc., received from many 
large university and research libraries. At least that is what they expect to 
receive in the incoming shipments. However, other items have been found in these 
truck loads of material received in the past four years. Some of the more inter- 
esting articles are hereby listed as given in a recent MILC report. 

Kleven sheets of 1935 Christmas seals. 

One dozen wooden shelf dummies. 

Numerous personal snapshots and negatives, World War 1 vintage. 

One copy Webster's Ready made love letters, ca. 1870. 

One sensational volume on witchcraft, an early “do-it-yourself.” 

One lady*s dress pattern from the flapper era. 

One Masonic apron, lodge not identified. 

Collection of framed portraits of physicians, reasonably distinguished. 

Three unused handkerchiefs, no initials, 

Small collection of banana skins. 

One blank note book. 

One mouse, well-fed, alert. 

Two pork chop bones. 











NEWSPAPER GIFT 


We were pleased to add to our ever-growing collection of Idaho newspapers 
recently, several years of the Kendrick Gazette. This paper, first issued on the 
Fourth of July in 1890, is now published by W.L. McCreary. It was Mr. McCreary 
who gave us all copies of the paper he had, prior to 1930, retaining for his own 
files the issues from January 1, 1930 on. The University of Idaho Library is 
trying to obtain as complete a file of all Idaho newspapers, both past and pre- 
sent, as is available, in order to preserve them permanently. Those that are in 
immediate danger of deterioration will be microfilmed. When our new building is 
completed shortly these files will be stored in a fireproof, air conditioned room, 
under which conditions they will last longer and remain readable longer than in 
any other place they might be kept. Therefore, if you learn of any Idaho news- 
paper that is slowly disintegrating or is about to be discarded, please notify us 
about it. 


IS THERE A DOCTOR IN THE AUDIENCE? 


Do you know who earned the first doctorate given in the United States? Or 
from what school it was received and when? The answers to these, and many other 
questions concerning the history of the doctorate degree in America, may be found 
in the 7th, and latest, edition of American Universities and Colleges, published 
by the American Council of Education in April, 1956. 





This article gives a summary of degrees from their inception at Yale in 1861 
up through those awarded in 1955. Three men tied for the honor of being the first 
for they all obtained their Ph.D. at Yale in that first year, 1861. And each one; 
James Whiton, Arthur Wright and Eugene Schuyler, later distinguished himself in 
his field of endeavor; classics, physics and languages. Boston University awarded 
the first doctorate to a woman in 1877 and the title of Helen Magill's disser- 
tation was “Greek Drama.‘? Over the ninety-five years covered by this report, a 
total of 47,799 doctorates were conferred by American institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Of these 4,464, or 9.3% were earned by the fair sex. 


As one might expect, few universities west of the Mississippi are represented 
(only seven) in a list of twenty-nine institutions that have each conferred over 
1,000 doctorates or more. Four of these are in California, two in Iowa, and one 
in Texas, with the University of California standing fifth in the twenty-nine. 
Columbia University is alone at the top of the list with 9,711 doctorates awarded 
and the University of Chicago trails in second with 7,291. Although the doctor-— 
ate has been awarded by 266 institutions at one time or another, over 90% of all 
those given were conferred by fifty-four schools. 


From the time that Yale conferred the first earned doctorate in 1861 it was 
the only school so doing until it was joined by the University of Pennsylvania in 
1871, Cornell University in 1872 and in 1873 by Harvard, Rutgers and Syracuse. 


At one time the Ph.D. was given by many institutions as an honorary degree. 
And, for a while in the 70's and 80's, more of this type were awarded than those 
that had been earned. Some schools gave both in the same year. The Honorary 
PH.D. was even given by the Central High School of Philadelphia in 1901. Gradu- 
ally this practice died down however, and the last recorded honorary Ph.D. was 
given in 1938. 








ELUSIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


While a university library does not get as many peculiar requests as a pub- 
lic library, we do have our moments. One of them came recently when a lady came 
in and wanted us to identify a book that she wanted to buy, but did not know 
either author or title. She had purchased a copy of this dictionary (or was it 
an encyclopedia) sometime in the early 1940*s, but had lost it a few months ago. 
It was bound in red (or maybe it was blue); and it was a large volume. Through 
a process of mental deduction that Sherlock Holmes would have been proud of, a 
copy of The Columbia Encyclopedia was shown to her and she identified it as being 
the title for which she had been searching. She was right in one respect - it is 
a large book. However, it had a light brown binding and it had been issued in 
the late 1940's. 





IS OBSCENITY EXCEPTED FROM CONSTITUTIONAL GUARANTEES OF A FREE PRESS? 


The U.S. Supreme Court has been asked to review a decision by the New York 
Court of Appeals which decided that an obscene book can be suppressed in advance 
of its sale. Three of the Appeal Court judges believed that obscenity could be 
treated as a legitimate exception to constitutional guarantees of a free press. 
Three others recognized that such an attempt at suppression could ‘ioperate as a 
pervasive restraint upon all expression relating to sex problems or behavior," 
although they agreed to suppression in the particular case because of the alleged 
limited scope of the decision. And what is obscenity? Who is to define it? 





ATTENTION; BOOK BUYERS 


People are funny - there's no doubt about iti! And some of them buy books. 
The manager of Barnes and Noble, a large bookstore in New York, recalled just a 
few of them in a recent issue of the Publisher's Weekly. For example, there was 
the racetrack owner's wife who, in about an hour, bought over 1,000 books to give 
her husband's office a *scholarly look.* A famous actor once kept a cab waiting 
three hours while he browsed. And there was the man who came in, dressed all in 
blue, bought only blue books and then cancelled the purchase because the clerk 
had no blue paper in which to wrap them. There was once a woman buyer who used 
to order books by the hundreds, but instead of having them delivered to her home, 
she would ask the clerk to put them in subway lockers and give the keys to her 
chauffeur, who then got the parcels. Somewhat more normal is the sale or rental 
of books to be used as props for TV, theatre sets, model homes and department 
store windows. 





CHRISTMAS PARTY 


The University Library staff held a Christmas party in the Catalog room Fri- 
day afternoon, December 21. In an atmosphere suggestive of Christmas, carols were 
sung and holiday dainties consumed. Professor Roy Bell took a picture of our last 
Christmas in the old Library and Professors Brockelbank and Wolfe dropped in to 
join our Christmas party. 


MAP TRACING TABLE 


To meet a need voiced by students, the Library has secured and placed into 
Operation a Hamilton Map Tracing Table. It is located in the Atlas and Map area, 
northwest corner of the Reference Room. 
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NEWSPAPERS ON MICROFILM 


Positive microfilm copies of the Idaho Daily Statesman, covering the period 
from July 26, 1864, to December 31, 1900, have been recently acquired. This news- 
paper’s name during the period from July 26, 1864, to December 31, 1887, was The 
Tri-Weekiy Statesman. 








Also the microfilm copy of the Lewiston Morning Tribune covering years 1920, 
1925-1927, and 1932-1955 is now in the Library's possession. 





SLAMA PROMOTED 


On October 1, Michael Slama, Order and Acquisitions Librarian, was made Head 
of the Technical Processes Division succeeding Charles Irvin who resigned to ac- 
cept a position at Miami University. Prior to his appointment as Order Librariar. 
he served as Documents Librarian in the Catalog Section and cataloged the Library 
collection of United Nation and League of Nations documents. 


INTERLIBRARY LOAN RESOURCES VAST 


Through its connection with the Pacific Northwest Bibliographic Center, the 
University of Idaho can draw on the resources of 1,230 libraries. Joined by 
agreement of cooperation in lending their materials, these libraries function 
through 11 bibliographic centers in making 37,234,513 titles mutually availabie. 
The only direct charge for taking advantage of interlibrary loan facilities is 
the obligation to reimburse the Jending library for postage or express. 


BRIEFS 


A book is to me like a hat or coat - a very uncomfortable thing until the 
newness has been worn off. — Charles B. Fairbanks: My Unknown Chum. 





Book burning in olden times: Romans burned books by Jews, Christians and 
the Greek Philosophers; the Jews burned those of Christians and Pagans; 
Christians burned those of Pagans and Jews. No doubt the immutable, in- 
scrutable, psychological Law of Compensation working its curious course. 


At least be sure that you go to the author to get at his meaning, not to fin 
yourse If the person who wrote the book is not wiser than you, you need not 
read it; if he be, he will think differently from you in many respects. ~ 
John Ruskin. 


Albert the Great once constructed a mechanism which reproduced distinct vo- 
cal sounds, which Thomas Aquinas, in fear, broke by striking it with his 
staff, destroying the labor of thirty years. 


The man who adds the life of books to the actual life of everyday, lives the 
life of his whole race. The man without books lives the life of one indi- 
vidual. - Jesse Lee Bennett. 


Ir. medieval times, monastic scribes and their betters, in need of paper, 


would often deface works of Greek and Latin authors in order to inscribe 
their own work on the back sides. 
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~ November, 1956—January, 1957 - 


GENERAL WCRKS 
Journalism - Writing 


broadcasting. 
Rastian, G.C. 


1956. 
Faiting the day's news. 1956. 
Bentley, Garth. Editing the company publication. 
Birc, GL. Article writing and marketing. 
Boriand, H.G. 
Danilov, V.Jd. 
Ford, EH. 
a book of readings. 
Gerald, JE. 
controls. 


1953 
Reve ede 
How to write and sell non-fiction. 1956. 
Public affairs reporting. 1955. 


1954. 

The British press under government economic 
1956. 

PHILOSOPHY — RELIGION 


1956. 
The living of these days, an autobiography. 


Bell, H.F. Current problems in religion. 

Fosdick, rieKe 
1956. 

The Interpreter’s Bible. 1951- 

Kracling, E.G.H. Rand McNally Bible atias. 1956. 

Stearns, R.P. The strenuous Puritan: Hugh Peters, 1598- 
1660. 1954. 

Tillich, Paul. The Protestant era. 1953. 

Wild, J.D. The challenge of existentialism. 1955. 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Sociology 





Rernays, E.L. The engineering of consent. 1956. 

Hornet, V.D. California social welfare, legislation, 
financing, services, statistics. 1956. 

Canfield, B.Re Public relations: principles, cases, and 
problems. Rev. ed. 1956. 

Harian, Gene. Contemporary public relations: principles 
and cases, 1955. 

Kilzer, E.F. Western sociai thought. 1954. 

Paradise, V.l. Toward public understanding of casework; a 
study of casework interpretation in Cleveland, 1948. 


cchwartz, Harold. Samuel. Gridley Howe, social reformer, 
1891-1876. 1956. 


Say it safely; legal limits in journalism and 


1956. 


Highlights in the history of the American press; 


070.13 As3Se 1956 
070.4 B296e Ed.4 
070.486 Bh4be 
029.6 BS532a 

029.6 B644h 

070.4 D228p 

O71 F75ih 


072 G311b 


208 Bhl3c 

286 F786X 

R 220.7 In8 

R 220.91 K855r 
285.9 Phy2Xs 


28, T4E5p 
111 W643c 


301.154 Buo7e 
361.6 BAL Se 
301.154 C162p 


301.154 H226 
301 K559w 


361.8 P21it 


361 H&38Xs 








Political Science - Law — Government 





Aiderfer, H.F. 
1956. 

Arco Publishing Company, New York. Federal service entrance 
examinations; the Arco text for job and test training. 
(1956 ed.) 1955. 

Brown, RE, Charles Beard and the Constitution, a critical 
analysis of ‘‘An economic interpretation of the Con- 
stitution." 1956. 

Callahan, JeM. American foreign policy in Canadian 
relations. 1937. 

Chang, Chung-li. The Chinese gentry; studies on their role 
in nineteenth-century Chinese society. 1955. 

Claude, I.le Swords into plowhares; the problems and progress 
of international organization. 1956. 

Cooper, Kent. The right to know; an exposition of the evils 
of news suppression and propaganda. 1956. 

Corwin, E.S. The Presidency today. 1956. 

Fulau, Heinz. Political behavior; a reader in theory and 
research. 1956. 

Goodman, William. The two-party system in the United 
States, 1956. 

Graubard, S.R. British Labour and the Russian Revolution, 
1917-1924. 1956, 

Guerard, A.L. Testament of a liberal. 1956. 

Hughes, Langston. A pictorial history of the Negro in 
America. 1956. 

Jones, Wm. Chief Justice John Marshall; a reappraisal, 

1956. 

McKenzie, R.T. British political parties. 1955. 

New York times. Elections -~ U.S.A.3; selection of articles 
from the New York times magazine. 1956. 

Owings, R.E. Montana directory of public affairs, 1664- 

1955. 1956. 

Petrovich, M.B,. 
1870. 1956. 

Powell, NeJe Personnel administration in government. 

Rossiter, C.L. The American Presidency. 1956. 

Stampp, KeM. The peculiar institution: slavery in the 
ante—bellum South. 1956. 

United Nations. Library. Index to microfilm of United 
Nations documents in English, 1946-1950. 1955. 

United Nations. Uffice of Legal Affairs. List of treaty 
collections. 1956. 

Waldo, Dwight. Political science in the United States of 
America, a trend report. 1956. 

Wilson, MF. The story of Willow Run. 


American local government and administration. 


The emergence of Russian Panslavism, 1856- 


1956. 


1956, 


Economics — Business — Commerce 





Barker, ReE. Books for all, a study of international book 
trade. 1956. 

Barton, Roger. Advertising agency operations and management. 
1955. 


Benedict, M.R. The agricultural commodity programs: two 
decades of experience. 1956. 
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320.8 Eud52p 
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326 St23p 

R 341.13 Un338i 
B 341.2 Un3L 


320.97 W1L7p 
323.35 WE84Xw 


655.4 Beko 
659.1 B285a 


338.1 Ba3ha 








Bidwell, P.W. 
1956. 

Bray, F.S. 

Bursk, E.C. 
1956. 

Butler, K.B. 101 usable publication layouts. 1954. 

Castle, E.W. Billions, blunders, and baloney; the fantastic 
story of how Uncle Sam is squandering your money over- 
seas. 1955. 

Christie, R.A. Empire in wood; a history of the carpenters?’ 
union. 1956. 

Cohn, D.L. The life and times of King Cotton. 1956. 

Columbia University. Russian Institute. The anti-Stalin 
campaign and international communism; a selection of 
documents. 1956. 

Commission on Standards of Education and Experience for 
Certified Public Accountants. Standards of education 
and experience for certified public accountants. 1956. 

Dunn, S.W. Advertising copy and communication. 1956. 

Fisher, E.M. The mutual mortgage insurance fund; a study 
of the adequacy of its reserves and resources. 1956. 

Fosdick, R.B. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a portrait. 1956. 

Grebler, Leo. Capital formation in residential real 
estate, trends and prospects. 1956. 

Greenhut, M.L. Plant location in theory and in practise; 
the economics of space. 1956. 

Greg, W.W. Some aspects and problems of London publishing 
between 1550 and 1650. 1956. 

Hackett, AP. 60 years of best sellers, 1895-1955. 1956. 

Head, S.W. Broadcasting in America; a survey of television 
and radio. 1956. 

Industrial Relations Research Association. Research in 
industrial human relations; a critical appraisal. 

International Labor Office. 
1952. 

John Bates Clark, a memorial. 1938. 

Kirkpatrick, E.M. Target: the world; communist propaganda 
activities in 1955. 1956. 

Lubell, Samuel. The revolution in world trade and American 
economic policy. 1955. 

McMahan, H.W. The television commercial. 195k. 

Marketing Symposium, University of Illinois, 1955. 
sumer behavior and motivation. 1955. 

Melman, Seymour. Dynamic factors in industrial productivity. 
1956. 

Myrdal, Gunnar. An international economy, problems and 
prospects. 1956. 

O'Neil, J.T. Policy formation in railroad finance. 

Otis, J.L. Job Evaluation. 1954. 

Parsons, Talcott. Economy and society, a study in the 
integration of economic and social theory. 1956. 
Patinkin, Don. Money, interest, and prices; an integration 

of monetary and value theory. 1956. 

Pfeffer, Irving. Insurance and economic theory. 1956. 

Pisa. Universita, Facolta di economia e commercio. The 
structural interdependence of the economy. (195-) 


What the tariff means to American industries. 


Four essays in accounting theory. 1953. 


Planning the future strategy of your business. 


1957. 
The international labour code. 


Con- 


1956. 
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385 Ch32Xon 
658.511 Ot4j Ed-2 
330.1 P256e 


332.4 P273m 
368 Pu754 


338.016 P67s 








Roosa, ReV.e. Federal Reserve operations in the monsy and 
Government securities markets. 1956. 

Standard Rate and Data Service, Inc. Canadian media rates 
and data. 1956. 

ctandard Rate and Data Service, Inc. Consumer magazine 
and farm publication rates and data. 1956. 

Standard Rate and Data Service, Inc. Network rates and data: 
national and regional television, radio. 1956. 
Standard Rate and Data Service, Inc. Newspaper rates and 

data with which is combined Consumer markets. 1956. 
Standard Rate and Data Service, Inc. Spot radio rates and 
data. 1956. 


Standard Rate and Data Service, Inc. Transportation ad- - 
vertising rates and data, United States only. 1956. 


Stone, C.H. Effective personnel selection procedures. 1956. 


Tobey, JeA. State control of milk prices. 1955. 
United Nations. Economic Commission for Latin America. 
Pulp and paper prospects in Latin America. 1955. 
Wasserman, Paul. Information for administrators; a guide 
to publications and services for management in business 
and government. 1956. 
Webb, BoP. Diaries, 1924-1932. 1956. 


Education — Psychology 





Education 





Columbia University. Teachers College. Department of Edu- 
cational Administration. Study guide for professional 
preparation in educational administration. 1956. 

Fund for Adult Education. Liberal adult education. 1956. 

Griffiths, D.E. Human relations in school administration. 
1956. 

Guerard, A.L. Education of a humanist. 1949. 

Houle, C.O. The university, the citizen, and world affairs. 
1956. 

Lewis, Claudia. Children of the Cumberland. 1946. 

Marrou, He-I. A history of education in antiquity. 1956. 

Tax Institute. Financing education in the public schools. 


1956. 


Psychology 


Brunswik, Egon. Perception and the representative design 
of psychological experiments. 2d ed. 1956. 

Bugelski, B.R. The psychology of learning. 1956. 

Kaplan, Bert. Personality in a communal society. 1956. 

Nebraska. University. Department of Psychology. Current 
theory and research in motivation, a symposium. 1956. 

Phillipson, Herbert. The object relations technique. 1955. 
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137.8 P5470 


Small, Leonard. Rorschach location and scoring manual. 1956.137.8 Sml&r 


Stern, G.G. Methods in personality assessment; human be- 
havior in complex social situations. 1956. 

Wallen, R.W. Clinical psychology; the study of persons. 
1956. 

Wolff, Werner. Essentials of psychology. 1956. 
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137.8 St45m 


616.8 W156c 
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PHILOLOGY 


Entwistle, Wood. 
Unbegaun, Boris. 


Aspects of language. 1953. 
Russian versification. 1956. 


Physical Education 





Doherty, JeK. Modern track and field: promotion, history, 
methods. (c1953.) 

Forsythe, C.E. The athletic director’s handbook, for 
athletic directors and faculty managers. 1956. 

Georg, Hans. Modern ski systems. 195k. 

Latchaw, Marjorie. A pocket guide of games and rhythms for 
the elementary school. 1956. 

Mather, C.V. Winning high school football. 1955. 

New York Herald Tribune. Wake up the echoes, from the 
sports pages of the New York herald tribune. 1956. 

Terry, Walter. The dance in America. 1956. 

Vannier, Maryhelen. Methods and materials in recreation 
leadership. 1956. 

Williams, J.F. The principles of physical education. 195k. 


PURE SCIENCE 


Hall, E.W. Modern science and human values; a study in the 
history of ideas. 1956. 
Newman, J.R. What is science? 


1955. 


Mathematics — Astronomy 





Erdelyi, Arthur. Asymptotic expansions. 1956. 

Florida. University, Gainesville. Statistical Laboratory. 
Symposium on Monte Carlo methods. 1956. 

Friedman, Bernard. Principles and techniques of applied 
mathematics. 1956. 

Godel, Kurt. The consistency of the axiom of choice and the 
generalized contimuum—hypothesis with the axioms of set 
theory. 1940. 

Goffman, Casper. Real functions. 

Kopal, Zdenek. Numerical analysis. 1955. 

Nehari, Zeev. Conformal mapping. 1952. 

Newman, J.R. The world of mathematics. 1956. 

Pol, Balthasar van der. Operational calculus based on the 
two-sided Laplace integral. 1955. 

Symposium on Cosmical Gas Dynamics. 2d, Cambridge, England, 
1953. Gas dynamics of cosmic clouds; a symposium held 
at Cambridge, England, July 6-11, 1953. 1955. 

Wilkins, H.P. 
of the moon, containing the 300-inch Wilkins lunar map, 
1955. 


1953 


Physical Sciences 





Buerger, MeJ. iilementary crystallography. 1956. 
Ciba Foundation. Ciba Foundation symposium on chemistry and 
hiology of pteridines. 195k. 


The moon; a complete description of the surface 
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523 Sy68g 
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Corson, E.M. Introduction to tensors, spinors, and relativis- 
tic wave-equations. 1953. 

Fortschritte der Chemie organischer Naturstoffe. 
1954. 

Hine, JeS. Physical organic chemistry. 1956. 

Jay, K.E.B. Atomic energy rescarch at Harwell. 

Kharasch, M.S. 
1954. 

Krylov, N.M. 


Ve dhe 


1955. 
Grignard reactions of nonmetallic substances. 


Introduction to non-linear mechanics. 1947. 

Lin, C.C. The theory of hydrodynamic stability. 1955. 

Moore, W.J. Physical chemistry. 2d ed. (1956, cl1955.) 

Oppenheimer, J.R. The constitution of matter. 1956. 

Pauli, Wolfgang. 
1955. 

Prigoginc, I. Treatise on thermodynamics, based on the 
methods of Gibbs and De Donder. 1954- 

Robinson, R.A. Electrolyte solutions. 1955. 

Rose, M.E. Multipole fields. 1955. 

achs, R.G. Nuclear theory. 1953. 

Sharpe, Jack. Nuclear radiation detectors. 1955. 

Siegbahn, Kai. Beta- and gamma-ray spectroscopy. 

Slater, J.C. Modern physics. 1955. 

Solid state physics; advances in research and applications. 
1955. 

Stewart, K.H. Ferromagnetic domains. 1954. 

Synge, UeL.e Relativity: the special theory. 

Townsend, A.A. 

Yon Hippel, A.R. 
1954. 


Von Eippel, A.R. 


Niels Bohr and the development of physics. 


1955-6 


1956. 
The structure of turbulent shear flow, 
Dielectric materials and applications. 


1956. 


Dielectrics and waves. 1954. 


Geology 


American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
future of arid lands. 1956. 

Economic geology. Fiftieth anniversary volume, 1905-1955. 
1955. 

Jones, D.J. Introduction to microfossils. 

Kober, Leopold. Bau und entstehung der Alpen. 1955. 

Sitter, L.U. Structural geology. 1956. 

Society of Exploration Geophysicists. Geophysical case 
histories. 2v. 1949-1956. 


The 


1956. 


Biological Sciences 





Asahina, Yasuhiko. Chemistry of lichen substances. 195k. 

Braver, N.B. The mutants of Drosophila melanogaster. 1956. 

Ehnbom, Kjell. Studies on the central and sympathetic nervous 
system and some sense organs in the head of neuropteroid 
insects. 1948. 

fidmann, Hermann. Lehrbuch der Entomologie. 

Ford, E.B. Moths. 1955. 

Heymons, Richard. Die embryonalentwickelung von dermapteren 
und orthopteren unter besonderer berucksichtigung der 
keimblatterdildung. 1895. 

Hitchcock, C.L. Grasses and grass like plants of Montana, 
Idaho, Washington and Alberta and British Columbia. n.d. 


1941. 
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Howes, P.G. 
Krutch, J.W. 
Krutch, J.W. 


Insect behavior. 1919. 

The best of two worlds. 1953. 

The voice of the desert. 1956. 

Melin, D.E. Contributions to the knowledge of the flight of 
insects. 1941. 

Pflugfelder, Otto. 
1952. 

Ragge, D.R. The wing-venation of the orthoptera saltatoria 
with notes on dictyopteran wing-venation. 1955. 
Stacy, RW. Essentials of biological and medical physics. 

1955.6 
Teale, EW, 
Thomsen, E.N. 


Entwicklungsphysiologie der Insekten. 


Autumn across America. 1956. 
An experimental and anatomical study of the 


corpus allatum in the blow-fly Calliphora erythrocephala 


Meig. 1942. 
Thomsen, Mathias. Weismann’s ring and related organs in 
larvae of Diptera. 1951. 
Washburn, F.L. The hymenoptera of Minnesota. 1918. 
APPLIED SCIENCE 


Medicine and Allied Fields 





Ciba Foundation. 
19536 
Florio, AE. Safety education. 1956. 

Graff, Samuel. Essays in biochemistry. 1956. 
Miles-Ames Research Laboratory, Elkhart, Ind. 
sedative and hypnotic drugs. 195k. 
National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C. 

biological effects of atomic radiation. 
Phillips, E.L. 
1956. 


Ciba Foundation colloquia on endocrinology. 


Symposium on 
The 


1956. 
Psychotherapy; a modern theory and practice. 


Engineering 





A.S.MeE. mechanical catalog and directory. 1956. 

Abbett, RW. American civil engineering practice, prepared 
by a staff of specialists. (v. 1-2.) 1956- 

Bonney, E.A. Aerodynamics, propulsion, structures and 
design practice. 1956. 

Boyce, W.F. Fundamentals of color television. 

Caywood, R.E. Electric utility rate economics. 

Hubert, C.I. 
1955. 

Jumikis, A-R. The frost penetration problem in highway 
engineering. 1955. 

La Londe, W.S. 
and answers. 

Lewis, I.A.D. 


195k. 
1956. 


1956. 

Millimicrosecond pulse techniques. 

Locke, A.S. Guidance. 1955. 

McCabe, W.L. Unit operations of chemical engineering. 

Mansfield, Harold. Vision, a saga of the sky. 1956. 

Nachod, F.C. Ion exchange technology. 1956. 

Pennsylvania. State College. Mineral Industries Extension 
Services. Coal mining. 1949-50. 


1955. 
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Preventive maintenance of electrical equipment. 


Professional engineer’s examination questions 


1956. 
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fiider, J.-F. Obtaining and interpreting test score traces. 


195lb6 621.364133 4350 
amith, JM. Chemical engineering kinetics. 1954. 660.28 3m6lc 


Agriculture 





Bartley, E.E. Elements of dairying, laboratory manual. 1956.637 B285e 
Hennerich, G.W. Let's sell ice cream. 1952. 637.7 H392L 
Horsfall, J.G. Principles of fungicidal action. 1956. 634.015 H787p 
Mueller, A.H. That inspiring past: the Future Farmers of 

America in Minnesota, 1930-1955. 1955. 630.6 F989Xm 
Wyman, Donald. Crab apples for America. 1955. 634.211 W981c 


Forestry 


Craighead, J.J. Hawks, owls, and wildlife. 1956. 634.992 C844h 
Guest, S.H. A world geography of forest resources. 1956. 634.984 G9I38w 
Kostler, Josef. Silviculture. 1954. 634.9 K&48wE 
Larsen, C.S. Genetics in silviculture. 1956. 634.9259 L329g 
Spencer, B.G. The big blowup. 1956. 634.931 Sp33b 
Taylor, W.P. The deer of North America. 1956. 634.992 T2194 
Varossieau, W.W. Forest products research and industries 

in the United States. 1954. 634-942 V434f 


Technology 





Canby, E.T. Home music systems; how to build and enjoy them. 

1955. 681.843 Cl6h 
Greene, Irving. The new high fidelity handbook. 1955. 681.843 G832n 
Guy, A.G.e Elements of phvsical metallurgy. 1951. 669 G99e 
High fidelity. The High fidelity reader. 1956. 681.843 H537h 
Hultgren, ReR. Fundamentals of physical metallurgy. 1953. 669 H879f 
Marshall, Robert. Your tape recorder. 1955. 681.843 N357y 
Newitt, J.H. High fidelity techniques. 1953. 681.843 N46h 
Tuthill, C.A. How to service tape recorders. 1954. 681.843 T88lh 
Westcott, C.G. Tape recorders, how they wrk. 1956. 681.843 W522t 


FINE ARTS 


Art and Architecture 





Llusee acs antiquites egyptiennes Les Musee du 


@. 1949. 
t-Gris, C.E.) Concerning town planning. 1948. 
Egypt; architecture, sculpture, painting in 


Philip. The oboe. 1956. 788.7 B3l6o 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, a lifetime in 

760.92 811.4,Xb 

The muses are heard, an account. 1956. 782.8 C173m 

ra Service. Opera manual, a handbook of practical 
operatic information. 1956. R 782 C3330 
wMllas Independent School District. Growth through music; 

& curriculum guide for grades I-XII. 1952. 





1 








Dallas Independent School District. Growth through music; 
a teaching guide for grades I-XII. 1952. 

Dallas Independent School District. know your symphony; a 
resource unit in music for grades I-XII. 1952. 

Dallas Independent School District. Music education, grades 
I-XII. 1953. 

Ewen, David. Encyclopedia of the opera. 

Gelatt, Roland. The fabulous phonograph. 

Longstreet, Stephen. 

Stearns, M.W. The story of jazz. 1956. 

Thomas, E.L. Music in Christian education, through study 
and practice. 1953. 


1955. 
1955. 


The real jazz, old and new. 1956. 


Dramatics 





Barnhart, L.D. Radio and television announcing. 
Bettinger, Hoyland. Television techniques. 1955. 
Buerki, F.A. Stagecraft for nonprofessionals. 2d ed. 1955. 
Dimond, S.A. Radio and television workshop manual. 1952. 
Hodapp, W.C. The television actor’s manual. 1955. 

Kaufman, W.I. How to direct for television. 1955. 

Kingson, W.K. Broadcasting television and radio. 
Murray, Marian. Circust From Rome to Ringling. 


195k. 


1955. 
1956. 


LITERATURE 


Adams, Hazard. Blake and Yeats: 
Anderson, Maxwell. Candle in the wind. 1941. 
Anderson, Maxwell. Storm operation. 1944. 
Bateson, F.W. Wordsworth; a re-interpretation. 
Brecht, Bertolt. Threepenny novel. 1956. 
Capote, Truman. Local color. 1950. 
Carrington, C.E. The life of Rudyard Kipling. 1955. 
Chapin, John, Ed. The book of Catholic quotations, 
Church, Richard. Over the bridge. 1956. 
Chute, M.G. Stories from Shakespeare. 1956. 
Coleridge, S.T. Coleridge on the seventeenth century. 1955. 
Daiches, David. Critical approaches to literature. 1956. 
Droke, Maxwell. The speaker’s special occasion book. 195k. 
Dryden, John. Works. v. 1, ed. by E.N. Hooker. 1956. 
Edel, L.J. The psychological novel: 1900-1950. 1955. 
Endore, S.G. King of Paris. 1956. 
Erskine, John. My life as a teacher. 1948. 
Ervine, St. J.G. Bernard Shaw: his life, work, and friends. 
1956. 
Evans, Joan. John Ruskin. 195k. 
Ford, GH. Dickens and his readers. 
Guthrie, A.B. These thousand hills. 
Haasse, H.S. The scarlet city. 1954. 
Harkins, W.E. Dictionary of Russian literature. 
Huxley, A.L. The genius and the goddess. 1955. 
Johnson, T.H. Emily Dickinson: an interpretive biography. 
1955. 
Jorgensen, P.A. 
Kennedy, W.L. 
1798 . 


the contrary vision. 1955. 


1956. 


1956. 


1955. 
1956. 


1956. 


Shakespeare's military world. 1956. 
The English heritage of Coleridge of Bristol, 
1947. 
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Knight, GW. Lord Byron; Christian virtues. 1953. 821 B9GXk 
Lovell, E.J. Byron, the record of a quest. 1950. 821 BIDyL 
McBurney, JeH. Discussion in human affairs. 1950. 808.5 Mi22p 19590 
Nackay, D.E. The double invitation in the legend of Don 

Juan. 1943. 809 D71L4Ym 
Mckenney, Ruth. Mirage. 1956. 813 M199m 
Marsh, Florence. Wordsworth's imagery, a study in poetic 

vision. 1952. 821 W89Ym 
Masin, Herman. Speaker's treasury of sports stories. 1954. R 808.8 M378&s 
Maughan, A.M. Harry of Monmouth. 1956. 813 M442h 
Nisbet, Ada. Dickens and Ellen Ternan. 1952. 823 D55Xn 
Pranspill, Andres. Estonian anthology; intimate stories of 

life, love, labor, and war, of the Estonian people. 

1956. 8942545 P&8be 
Prescott, H.F.M. Son of dust. 1956. 823 P922s 
Prochnow, H.V. The speaker's treasury of stories for all 

occasions. 1953. R 808.8 P94is 
Pulos, C.E. The deep truth; a study of Shelley's skepticism. 

195h.- 821 Sh4h4Yp 
Ray, GN. Thackeray. ve. (1). 1955. 823 T32Xra 
Raysor, T.M. The English romantic poets, a review of 

research. 1956. 821.9 R218e 1956 
Seldes, GeV. Writing for television. 1953. 808 Se48w 
Settel, Irving. Top TV shows of the year, 1954-1955. 1955. 812.8 Se7&t 
S*ovall, Floyd. Hight American authors: a review of research 

and criticism. 1956. 810.9 St7be 
Yan Sinderen, Adrian. Blake, the mystic genius. 1949. 821 B58Yv 
Waggoner, H.H. Hawthorne. 1955. 813 H361Yw 
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